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Abstract. As in large elections, substantial abstention is frequently observed in legislative 
assemblies. This paper analyzes roll call votes from the third and fourth legislatures (1989-— 
1999) of the European Parliament to test predictions from three types of theories of abstention: 
(1) decision-theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory, (2) game-theoretic approach of 
Rational Choice theory, and (3) the Swing Voter’s Curse theory. The results indicate that 
closeness significantly decreases the rate of abstention. The findings also show that an increase 
in the probability of being in the majority increases turnout. Overall, findings are supportive 
of the decision-theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory but not of the game-theoretic 
approach to abstention or the Swing Voter’s Curse theory. 


1. Introduction 


Since the seminal work of Anthony Downs (1957) economists and political 
scientists have devoted much effort to understand why and when people par- 
ticipate in voting.' The traditional approach to address this question has been 
the Rational Choice theory (see Downs, 1957; Riker and Ordeshook, 1968): 
abstention and voting, like any rational decision-making activity, involves 
a calculus of costs and benefits of outcomes. Voters should abstain when 
the cost of voting exceeds its expected benefit, or when they are indifferent 
between the outcomes of voting. For instance, it would be irrational to turn 
out in a large election, where the probability of being pivotal for anyone is 
negligible and voting is costly. In the real world, however, substantial turnout 
occurs even when voting is not compulsory. This discrepancy between the 
prediction of the theory and the real world observation, termed the “paradox 
of voting’, is one of the most famous problems of Rational Choice theory. 
The analysis of turnout in large elections, however, is confounded by the 
fact that participation is low-cost low-benefit activity for many people, most 
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of the time (Aldrich, 1993). Moreover, several hard to measure and conflicting 
forces are at work. Informational asymmetries, free-riding, social responsib- 
ility, among others are examples of factors that are very difficult to measure. 
Yet, they play a crucial role in determining voters’ participation behavior. To 
explain empirically voting (and not-voting) behavior a reliable data set at a 
highly disaggregated level is required. Because of the lack of such data, large 
elections do not provide the necessary ingredients to perform a convincing 
empirical analysis of turnout. 

In contrast, legislative bodies, characterized by smaller sizes, repeated 
interactions between legislators and an almost perfect-information environ- 
ment, provide a good opportunity to test the theory. Not surprisingly, the 
empirical literature uses more and more roll call data to analyze voting be- 
havior in a variety of settings. Despite the large number of studies, however, 
most legislative scholars analyzed voting behavior by only focusing on le- 
gislators’ “‘yes” and “no” decisions. That is, they simply ignored abstention. 
Yet, not-voting is an important feature of legislators’ activities in most par- 
liaments.” The literature contains only a limited number of studies devoted to 
legislative abstention. Cohen and Noll (1991), Poole and Rosenthal (1997), 
and Rothenberg and Sanders (2000a, 2000b), which are developed in the 
specific context of the U.S. Congress, and Scully (1997), which is devoted 
on abstention in the European Parliament, are examples of such studies. 

The goal of this paper is to identify the determinants of legislative ab- 
stention and to test the predictions of three types of theories: (i) the standard 
decision-theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory, (ii) the game-theoretic 
approach of Rational Choice theory and (iii) the Swing Voter’s Curse theory. 
It investigates not-voting in an increasingly important and influential legislat- 
ive assembly, the European Parliament (EP). With increasing power, the EP 
is becoming one of the most important political institutions of the European 
Union. In addition, it is characterized by several interesting features. First, it 
allows its members not only to fail to vote, but also to register and abstain. 
And in contrast to some assemblies where such an option exists but is virtu- 
ally never used, Members of the EP (MEPs) do use the abstention option on a 
regular basis, and in large numbers. As a result, there is considerable variation 
in the rate of abstention not only from session to session but also from vote 
to vote. Second, a large number of possibly conflicting interests (e.g., interest 
group, national interest, national political party, European political group, le- 
gislator’s personal ideology, etc.) are represented in the Parliament. Third, the 
Parliament operates with a variety of voting rules and under different legis- 
lative procedures. Before 1987 the EP had only a “Consultation” power. The 
Single European Act of 1987 increased the power of the EP by introducing the 
“Cooperation procedure”. The Maastricht treaty initiated the “Co-decision 
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procedure”. Finally the Amsterdam treaty reformed the Co-decision proced- 
ure. Under this procedure the EP essentially has the right to amend and veto 
legislation over many policy areas such as internal market, social policy, con- 
sumer protection or environment.? Since different procedures are associated 
to different degrees of power, one can analyze the impact of an increase in 
the powers of the EP on abstention. Finally, the EP has two homes where its 
plenary sessions take place.* Because the (opportunity) cost of turning out in 
the two cities differs across legislators, the rate of abstention is expected to 
vary accordingly. Therefore, the EP case is extremely interesting to assess the 
relative importance of different factors on legislative turnout. 

The approach undertaken in this paper differs from the existing studies 
in many respects. First, as already mentioned, it uses a unique data set: the 
data from the third and fourth legislatures of the EP. The EP data is highly 
disaggregated and allows to disentangle abstention in different categories: 
“T abstain” vote, absence and present-did-not-vote (PNV). PNV is the case 
where a Member came to the parliament, signed in as present for the ses- 
sion but did not vote on one or more proposals.> Among those categories, 
“T abstain” vote is negligible during the period covered by this analysis, and 
absence is related to “long run” factors such as illness. Only PNV consti- 
tutes a substantial part of MEPs’ decisions and may result from the strategic 
calculus of voting. The focus, therefore, is exclusively on the last category 
of abstention. Second, it considers each political group as a player and thus 
avoids aggregating over all legislators. By doing so an important source of 
heterogeneity, that would most likely affect the estimates, is discarded. Third, 
given that the powers of the EP increased during the period covered by this 
paper, it analyzes the effect of such an increase on abstention. Finally, this 
paper addresses the question of simultaneity between the closeness of vote 
and abstention. Closeness is a measure of how close the number of “yes” 
votes is to the number of “no” votes. In the context of this paper closeness is 
a measure of the probability of being pivotal. The higher the closeness of a 
vote, the higher the probability of being pivotal will be for voters. When a vote 
is perfectly close each voter plays a pivotal role. In that case, the probability 
of being pivotal takes the value 1. On the other hand, for a fully lopsided vote 
the probability of being pivotal will be equal to 0. 

The results of our empirical investigations provide substantial evidence 
that closeness is an important determinant of abstention. Not only does the 
coefficient of closeness have the expected (i.e., negative) sign but is also 
Statistically significant for most political groups. The results also show that 
the probability of being in the majority leads to a decrease in the rate of 
abstention. These conclusions are robust to using different specifications and 
are even reinforced when the problem of the endogeneity of closeness is 
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considered. Moreover, though we failed to find any evidence for more parti- 
cipation on final votes, our empirical analysis indicates that fixed costs, such 
as turning out on a Friday, significantly decrease participation in the EP plen- 
ary sessions. Finally, and more importantly, our empirical analysis provides 
additional evidence that more power leads to more participation. Overall, the 
results support the decision-theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. The next section discusses 
the theory of rational abstention and its implications for roll call voting. 
Section 3 presents an overview of the empirical literature on legislative ab- 
stention. Section 4 describes the set of data used to perform the analysis. 
The empirical methodology to test the theory as well as the main results is 
discussed in Section 5. Section 6 summarizes the results and finally some 
concluding remarks end the paper. 


2. What does the theory predict? 


To analyze abstention, this paper considers the predictions of three types of 
theories: the decision-theoretic approaches of Rational Choice theory, the 
game-theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory and the Swing Voter’s 
Curse theory.® It is important to mention that these theories were originally 
developed in the context of large two-candidate elections. Since legislative 
roll calls are similar to two-candidate elections as they are choices between 
two alternatives, the theories of abstention can also be applied to participation 
in legislatures. 


2.1. Theory of rational abstention: The decision-theoretic approach 


The main framework to analyze not-voting decisions is provided by the theory 
of rational abstention. The original formulation of the theory, due to Downs 
(1957) and formalized by Riker and Ordeshook (1968), is decision-theoretic. 
It explains abstention by the cost and benefit of participation. The decision- 
theoretic model is expressed by the following well-known equation: 


R=PB-—C+D (1) 


The net reward from voting, R, equals the instrumental benefit, PB, minus 
the net fixed cost of voting, C — D. The key variable in the expected utility 
equation is the P term, which is the probability of being pivotal. B is the 
benefit from the act of voting, the utility gain when the voter is on the winning 
side. C is the fixed cost of voting such as the opportunity cost of the time 
spent in the assembly and D is the fixed benefit of voting such as a sense of 


“legislator duty” or “professionalism’.’ 
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A rational legislator will turn out to vote if and only if R > 0. Thus, 
the decision-theoretic branch of the rational abstention theory suggests the 
following hypothesis: 


(H1) Turnout should increase with the perceived probability of being 
pivotal. 


That is, turnout should be higher when roll calls are more evenly divided 
(i.e., they are closer) rather than lopsided. When the vote is evenly divided 
each legislator is pivotal to some extent. As a result, participation should 
increase with closeness. Testing the theory requires measures of P, B, and 
the net cost of voting, C — D. However, these components of the reward to 
voting are not directly observable.’ One should, therefore, find good proxies 
for each component of the expected utility specified above. The P term can 
be clearly proxied by closeness. As far as the fixed component of the utility 
is concerned one can easily find several proxies. For instance, contextual 
factors such as time and place of the vote can be used as valid proxies for the 
fixed cost or benefit of voting to MEPs. 


2.2. Theory of rational abstention: The game-theoretic approach 


Additional testable hypotheses are produced by the game-theoretic approach 
to abstention (Palfrey and Rosenthal, 1983, 1985). By considering the 
strategic interaction of voters, this approach usually models turnout as a team 
game either with complete or incomplete information. There are typically 
two alternatives and two types of voters with opposed preferences. Voting is 
costly and each voter may vote for one alternative or abstain. All members 
of the winning group obtain a payoff whereas losers earn nothing. Palfrey 
and Rosenthal developed two game-theoretic models to explain turnout. 
In their first model, they analyze the strategic behavior of fully informed 
voters. In the second model, voters have incomplete information about costs 
and preferences. The key insight of the game-theoretic formulation is that 
the probability of being pivotal is endogenously determined in equilibrium. 
The equilibrium level of turnout is the product of two opposing forces: one 
which increases turnout because legislators compete for victory to alter the 
outcome of the vote in his or her favor; the other which decreases turnout 
because legislators free ride on others’ votes. The first testable prediction of 
the game-theoretic approach is thus: 


(H2) abstention among legislators representing the majority preferred 
position should be higher than among legislators representing the minority 
preferred position. 
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In addition, according to the game-theoretic model, everything else 
being equal, participation should decrease with the size of the legislature. 
Therefore, the second testable prediction of this approach is: 


(H3) Abstention increases with the size of the Parliament. 


Note that the last hypothesis, (H3), can also result from the decision- 
theoretic approach of Rational Choice theory (see Chamberlain and 
Rothschild, 1981). 


2.3. The Swing Voter’s Curse theory 


Recently, Feddersen and Pesendorfer (1996) explored the behavior of voters 
with incomplete information about policy outcomes in a two-candidate elec- 
tion. In their model voters are uncertain about the consequences of the 
election. They assume three kinds of voters: voters who prefer the status quo, 
voters who prefer the alternative and independents (i.e., indifferent voters). 
Only a fraction of independents is informed. They show the existence of 
a “Swing Voter’s Curse”: the uninformed indifferent voters strictly prefer 
to abstain even when voting is costless. In their model the Swing Voter’s 
Curse leads to an equilibrium where a substantial fraction of the electorate 
abstain. Asymmetric information is the main ingredient of their model and 
alters the calculus of voting. In contrast to the traditional model, there is no 
causal relation between the probability of being pivotal and abstention. As a 
result of an increase in the expected fraction of informed voters, their model 
predicts both lower probability of being pivotal and lower level of abstention 
(Feddersen and Pesendorfer, 1996: 417): 


When we combine the comparative static results on abstention with those 
on the expected margin of victory we see that an increase in the expected 
fraction of informed voters, q, will result in both higher margins of victory 
and lower levels of abstention. 


That is, this model predicts a possibly positive correlation between the rate 
of abstention and the probability of being pivotal. A complication in testing 
this theory is that the fraction of informed voters is not directly observable 
even in legislatures. But given the large number of votes on various issues in 
a legislative assembly like the EP, it is natural to assume that legislators are 
not uniformly informed on different votes. Accordingly one may argue that 
variations in participation and closeness result from variations in the fraction 
of informed voters. Consequently, this prediction of their model can be 
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empirically tested.!° Their model thus puts forward the following hypothesis 
to test: 


(H4) abstention is positively related to closeness. 


We should mention that in their model an increase in the percentage of 
indifferent voters leads to the same comparative statics as the standard 
model: a negative correlation between abstention and pivot probabilities. 
Note however, that in a legislative assembly, in principle, there is little, if 
any variation in the fraction of independent voters at least for a given policy 
issue. 


3. A brief overview of the empirical literature 


Abstention or turnout in large elections has extensively been studied by polit- 
ical economy scholars. Similarly, the literature on legislative decision-making 
is both empirically and theoretically well documented. As far as legislative 
abstention is concerned, however, the literature not only remains quite poor 
but also almost exclusively focuses on the specific case of the U.S. Congress. 
To the best of our knowledge, the only paper that so far studied abstention 
in the EP is Scully (1997). To analyze the effect of policy influence on par- 
ticipation in the EP, he used a relatively small sample (i.e., 434) of roll calls 
from the first 17 month that all 4 legislative procedures (i.e., Consultation, 
Cooperation, Co-decision, and Assent) were in action. He found that MEPs 
participate more in votes on legislation where the EP’s influence was greater. 
However, he obtained a wrong sign for closeness.'! This may result from 
using such a limited data, which may not be a fully representative sample. 
Below, we briefly present other empirical contributions devoted to legislative 
abstention. 

Poole and Rosenthal (1997) analyzed abstention in the entire history 
of the U.S. Congress. After showing that “closeness counts in congres- 
sional voting”, they ran trinomial logits to study individual voting decisions. 
Their regression included variables such as cost, closeness, size and in- 
difference measured by the difference in members utilities estimated by 
D-NOMINATE."” They showed that congressional abstention is related to 
cost, closeness and indifference, but failed to find any evidence for the size 
effect. 

Cohen and Noll (1991) depart from the standard theory of turnout by 
assuming that legislators are motivated by reelection rather than by being 
pivotal on roll calls. Their theory provides a set of testable predictions. To 
test the theory they analyzed a series of roll call votes on appropriations for 
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the Clinch River Breeder Reactor from 1975 to 1982. Their empirical analysis 
provided support to their theoretical propositions. They found that the pattern 
of abstention is not random among supporters and opponents. In particular, 
they found a negative and statistically significant relation between abstention 
and closeness. 

Recently Rothenberg and Sanders (2000a) studied turnout in the U.S. Con- 
gress. In a first study they used a discrete choice model to explain abstention 
in the 104th Congress. In their negative binomial regression the dependent 
variable was the number of abstention on each roll call vote. The independent 
variables included a set of control variables and closeness as the main variable 
of interest. Their analysis emphasized the significant role played by factors 
such as the private cost of voting in explaining congressional turnout. Unlike 
previous studies, however, they failed to find any significant relation between 
closeness and abstention. Instead, they stressed the role of contextual factors 
such as the timing of the vote in explaining abstention in the 104th U.S. Con- 
gress. The discrepancy between their results and the literature comes from the 
sample they used. They selected a sample (i.e., 104th Congress) characterized 
by a historically low level of abstention. In a second study (Rothenberg and 
Sanders, 2000b), they focused on congressional abstention from a historical 
perspective and found that the determinants of voting and abstention are his- 
torically variable. Moreover, they found that party unity, transportation costs, 
time to general election and closeness historically played an important role. 

Additional contributions are due to Lott (1990), Forgette and Sala (1999) 
and Zupan (1991). Lott studied the postwar U.S. Congress and found that 
member turnout in the 1970s tended to decline in the session preceding 
voluntary retirement. Forgette and Sala tested the conditional party gov- 
ernment hypothesis, according to which party members bond or precommit 
themselves to supporting party position under certain circumstances. Using 
a period of high absenteeism in the U.S. Senate (i.e., from 1873 to 1935), 
they showed that in the majority of Senates total absenteeism was lower on 
partisan votes than on non-partisan votes. Finally, Zupan found that during 
the period 1953-87 Democrats persistently turned out less frequently than 
Republicans. 

By focusing on the United States Congress, the existing studies have 
made important contributions to the literature. For instance, they show that 
contextual factors such as timing of the vote are important determinants of 
abstention. Nonetheless, the review of the literature given above shows that 
there is a debate on the role of closeness: while some failed to find any evid- 
ence, others found that closeness does play a significant role on abstention. 
Since the debate is not closed, focusing on a legislative assembly outside the 
U.S. should shed more light on the link between closeness and abstention. 
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To analyze the determinants of abstention we used the roll call data from the 
plenary sessions of the European Parliament.!? Our analysis covers the EP’s 
third and fourth legislatures (1989-1999). The third and fourth legislatures 
of the EP are particularly interesting for two main reasons. First, following 
the Austrian, Finnish and Swedish accession the Parliament’s size increased. 
Second, the entry into force of Maastricht treaty allocated further powers to 
the EP. 

There are three types of votes in the European Parliament: votes by a show 
of hands, electronic votes, and roll call votes, where how each MEP voted is 
recorded and reported in the minutes. Under the European Parliament’s rules, 
only certain votes are required to be taken by roll call. Meanwhile, a political 
group or at least thirty-two MEPs can request any vote to be taken by roll call. 
In practice, roll calls count for about one third of all votes in the European 
Parliament (see Corbett, Jacobs, and Shackleton, 1995). Since roll calls are 
only a fraction of all votes, the behavior of MEPs may very well differ for 
other types of votes. The use of roll calls is, however, not a severe limitation 
considering that roll calls are the most important ones and are used more and 
more. Nonetheless, one must exercise caution in interpreting the results. 

The EP roll call data is highly disaggregated and includes observations 
not only on voting (i.e., “yes” and “no” votes), but also on not-voting. Not- 
voting in the EP, as in most legislative assemblies, can be classified into three 
different categories: “I abstain” vote, absence (i.e., absentees) and Present- 
did-not-vote (PNV). Recall that PNV is the case where legislator registered 
(i.e., was present in the parliament) but did not vote. Since the database 
includes observations on each category of not-voting, one can distinguish 
between abstention due to “long run” factors and abstention due to strategic 
calculus. Because the database allows focusing on the strategic component of 
decision-making, it constitutes an appealing source of information to test the 
predictions of different theories of turnout. To the best of our knowledge the 
EP database is the only one to disentangle abstention into different categories. 

Summary statistics on not-voting in the EP are presented in Table 1. The 
percentage of the abstention vote is particularly low. In contrast, the share of 
absent legislators is higher. Table 1 also shows a slight drop in the share of 
absentees after the end of the third legislature. The most important category of 
not-voting is PNV. During the third legislature, on average, 38% of members 
were present but did not vote. The share of PNV, however, decreased consid- 
erably in the fourth legislature (25%). This occurred despite the increase in 
the size of the EP. One reason that may explain this is the increase in powers 
and responsibilities of the EP over time.'* 
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Table I. Summary statistics on not-voting in the EP 


3rd legislature 4th legislature 

Mean SD Mean SD 
Abstention (“I abstain’’) 1.20% (0.030) 1.70% (0.020) 
Absent 17.6% (0.124) 16.7% (0.114) 
PNV 38.5% (0.115) 25.5% (0.106) 
Total not-voting 57.4% (0.158) 44.0% (0.160) 


Average shares of Not-Voting as percentage of turnout. PNV is present-did-not-vote. SD is 
standard deviation. 

Source. Own calculation based on the data collected by His, Rumnio, and Scully (1999) and 
Noury and Roland (2002). 


In our analysis we did not consider “I abstain” votes because they are 
quantitatively negligible. We also ignored absence because it primarily cap- 
tures long-run phenomena such as illness or abstention for family reasons 
and, as a result, does not constitute a strategic decision-making element in 
the calculus of voting. In this paper we confine our attention to PNV, which is 
by far the most important component of not-voting in the EP during the period 
covered by this analysis. This category of not-voting is related to voluntary 
abstention and results from strategic decision-making and rational calculus 
of voting. In the rest of the paper we use the terms PNV and Abstention 
interchangeably. 

The empirical literature has shown that party affiliation is an important 
determinant of voting behavior in legislatures.'> According to the conditional 
party government hypothesis party affiliation is an important determinant of 
abstention as well (see Forgette and Sala, 1999). 

The political groups represent the various political tendencies within the 
Parliament. Up to the end of 1994, the minimum number of MEPs required to 
form a political group was 26 from one Member State, 21 from two Member 
States, 16 from three Member States or 13 if they came from four or more 
Member States. After the enlargement in 1995, these figures rose to 29, 23, 
17 and 14 respectively. The political groups in the 1994-1999 Parliament are 
presented in Table 2. 

To check for the effect of party affiliation on abstention we have computed 
the average not-voting over political groups. Table 3 indicates the existence 
of substantial differences across political groups. Given this heterogeneity, 
each political group is considered separately. Note that nationality may also 
be an important determinant of participation, particularly because the legis- 
lators’ pay differs across countries. The statistics reported in Table A1, in the 
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Table 2. Political groups and their size in the EP (4th parliament) 


PG Political group Seat 
share 
PES Group of the Party of European Socialists 214 
EPP Group of the European People’s Party 181 
ELDR Group of the Liberal Democratic and Reformist Party 43 
GRN Green Group in the European Parliament 28 
UFE Union for Europe Group 57 
EUL Confederal Group of the European United Left/Nordic Green Left 33 
ERA Group of the European Radical Alliance 20 
EdN Group of Independents for a Europe of Nations 18 
IND Independent MEPs 32 


Source. The European Parliament (http://www.europarl.eu.int) 


Table 3. Abstention by political groups 


3rd Legislature 4th Legislature 

Political group Mean SD Mean SD 

PES 0.410 (0.178) 0.261 (0.169) 
EPP 0.438 (0.183) 0.242 (0.156) 
ELDR 0.540 (0.168) 0.297 (0.175) 
GRN 0.500 (0.163) 0.285 (0.189) 
UFE 0.595 (0.208) 0.474 (0.176) 
EUL 0.635 (0.200) 0.472 (0.189) 
ERA 0.638 (0.272) 0.544 (0.208) 
EdN 0.615 (0.231) 0.454 (0.216) 
IND 0.756 (0.185) 0.615 (0.185) 


Average shares of PNV as a fraction of turnout by political groups in the EP. SD is standard 
deviation. 
Source. Own calculation. 


appendix, however indicate that, compared to party affiliation, the standard 
deviations are generally larger for nationality. The larger standard deviations 
indicate that legislators’ participation decision depends more on party affil- 
iation than on nationality. As far as the level of variations is concerned, the 
statistics are comparable between nationality and party affiliation. 
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Before proceeding it is important to mention that the theoretical analyses 
presented above are based on some simplifying assumptions. In some cases, 
however, institutional factors may be at odd with some of those assumptions. 
First, it is assumed that the outcomes of the votes depend on the simple 
majority rule. But it is well-known that this is not always true in the EP. 
Although most proposals in the EP require only a simple majority of the vote 
cast, supermajorities are important on some specific roll calls. For example, 
an absolute majority is required in the second and third readings of legislative 
resolutions if the Parliament wishes to amend or reject Council’s position. 
Likewise, special majorities are required on some non-legislative votes such 
as amendments on Parliament’s rules of procedures or censure votes on the 
Commission. To cope with this problem, we introduced a dummy variable 
for votes requiring a qualified majority, that is, for the second and third stages 
of the Cooperation, Co-decision and Assent procedures as well as for a few 
votes on budget and internal matters. Second, the abstention option may be 
used for strategic reasons. For instance, abstention in some cases is used as 
a substitute for a “no” vote. Indeed, the abstention option may be used when 
voting against principals (e.g., party leader) implies costly consequences. In 
addition, on votes requiring a quorum, not-voting is equivalent to voting “no”’. 
By introducing a large number of vote-specific control variables, in principle, 
we capture the effect of strategic abstention to block the quorum. 


5.1. The model and the estimation method 


Political parties in the European Parliament hold important means to control 
the voting behavior of their members. For example, they may hand out to 
their loyal members several attributes such as chairmanship of a prestigi- 
ous committee or rapporteurship. Moreover, national political parties control 
the rank order of the list in the elections.!° Thus, deviation from party line 
comes at a considerable cost. That is, because of ideology and/or interest 
party affiliation constitutes an important determinant of voting behavior and 
participation. Therefore, we consider a model in which party affiliation is not 
only an important determinant of vote choice (i.e., voting “yes” and “no”’) but 
also of participation decision. Each legislator is assumed to have different 
preferences. But two legislators affiliated to the same political party have 
more similar preferences and behave more similarly than those affiliated to 
different parties. To explicitly take into account the effect of party affiliation 
on not-voting, we consider the share of not-voting per roll call for a given 
political group. The focus is thus on the within party variations over roll call 
votes. 
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To test the hypotheses provided by the theory we use a simple econometric 
model. The equation to be estimated has the following specification: 


Ay =a + BAP) + yXj+nZi +e (2) 


where AP is the dependent variable (abstention) for political group p on roll 
call j, AY the lagged dependent variable, X; the set of explanatory variables, 


Z; the set of control variables and é? is the error term. a, B, y, and 7 are the 
parameters of the model to be estimated. 

As is clear from equation (2), the model includes the lagged dependent 
variable as a regressor (i.e., it is an autoregressive model). The autoregressive 
specification is a more general and is used for two additional reasons. First, 
abstention on a given vote is related to the previous one because successive 
roll calls often share similar characteristics (e.g., concern the same issue). A 
second justification is provided by the econometric test of serial autocorrel- 
ation. The test rejects the absence of serial autocorrelation in the equation 
without the autoregressive term. The rejection of the hypothesis either means 
that the model is a dynamic one or that some relevant explanatory variables 
are missing. In the latter case, the estimates would suffer from the so called 
omitted variable bias. A dynamic specification would capture the effects of 
factors that are not included in the model. 

The dependent variable is defined as the number of PNV as a fraction of 
total turnout excluding “I abstain” votes: 


ii. PNV; i 
1 PNVP + ¥? + NP " 
where Y? and N? denote the number of “Yes” and “No” votes on roll call j by 
members of party p. The set of explanatory variables, X;, includes closeness 
(CLOSE) as the main variable of interest as well as two variables related to 
the timing of the vote (FRIDAY and FOURTH), a dummy indicating Brussels 
as the place where the plenary session was held (BXL), and an indicator for 
“resolution as whole” (WHOLE), as opposed to individual amendments. 
The vector of control variables Z; contains vote-specific variables indic- 
ating the policy area of the vote, a dummy for votes requiring a qualified 
majority, and three indicators for different types of procedures (i.e., Consulta- 
tion, Cooperation and Co-decision procedures).!’ The model also includes 
additional dummy variables indicating the political group that called the roll 
call. This is done to capture the fact that a political group may participate 
more when its members ask for a vote. 
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We now discuss how each variable is constructed and the role they play in 
the analysis. The main variable of interest is closeness of the vote, CLOSE, 
constructed as: 

Y; — N; 
CLOSE; = 1 — | >——=> 
Yj + Nj 


j=l,...,J (4) 


One can easily verify that closeness is zero when the vote is fully lopsided 
(i.e., everybody votes “yes” or everybody votes “no”) and equals one when 
it is evenly divided. Closeness is an obvious proxy for the probability of 
being pivotal (Riker and Ordeshook, 1986). Legislators are assumed to form 
rational expectations concerning the closeness of votes. To the extent that 
the actual closeness is indicative of the expected closeness, abstention should 
decrease with the actual closeness. That is, the theory of rational abstention 
predicts a negative sign for this variable. In contrast, the Swing Voter’s Curse 
theory predicts a positive sign. 

Our basic specification includes two variables related to the timing of the 
vote. The first variable is FRIDAY. FRIDAY is a dummy variable indicating 
whether the day of the vote was a Friday.'® According to Corbett, Jacobs, and 
Shackleton (1995) Friday’s sitting lasts for a shorter time than Wednesday’s 
or Thursday’s. Given that turning out on Friday represents a clear cost to most 
legislators,!? a dummy variable (FRIDAY) is included to capture the effect of 
the timing of the vote. The expected sign for this variable is positive. The 
second variable related to the timing is the indicator of the fourth legislature 
(FOURTH). The expected sign for this variable is not clear. On the one hand, 
the fourth legislature is greater in size than the third legislature. One may, 
therefore, argue that the coefficient of the fourth legislature should be positive 
since greater size implies higher abstention rate as the effect of each legislator 
on the outcome of the vote decreases, and legislators have more incentives to 
free-ride on each other. On the other hand, the EP acquired more powers and 
responsibilities during this period. This, in turn, implies more participation 
given that there is more at stake. 

As far as the location of the vote is concerned the model includes a Brus- 
sels dummy variable (BXL). Because the plenary sessions held in Brussels 
are the extraordinary ones, legislators may behave differently. 

In addition, we also consider the role of vote-specific variables that may 
play an important role in participation. The Parliament first votes on amend- 
ments to specific parts of a resolution and then votes on the motion for 
a resolution as a whole. Legislators may behave differently on individual 
amendments of a resolution and on the resolution as whole. To take this 
difference into account, the model includes a dummy variable called WHOLE 
indicating the resolution as a whole. Abstention is expected to decrease on 
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final votes since it is reasonable to assume that they are more important than 
individual amendments (i.e., there is more at stake). The expected sign for 
WHOLE is therefore negative. 

All political groups do not react in the same way to different issues. For 
instance, Greens should be more responsive to pollution related policies. As a 
result, the issue of the vote (i.e., policy area) may be an important determinant 
of voting and participation of political groups. One should therefore control 
for the subject of the vote in order to avoid an omitted variable bias. To 
do that, we classified all roll call votes in 133 categories. Each category is 
represented by a dummy variable. In other words, the regression equation 
includes an “Agriculture Prices” variable, a “Fisheries” variable, a “Budget” 
variable, and so on. 

As far as the estimation strategy is concerned, one may either use a simple 
ordinary least squares (OLS) regression.”° Alternatively, one may define the 
dependent variable as the number of abstention per roll call and use a count 
data model such as a Poisson or a Negative Binomial regression model. Given 
the definition of the dependent variable in this paper (i.e., PNV as fraction of 
turnout for a given political group), each equation is estimated by a linear 
regression model. Since we consider each political group separately, we have 
8 equations to estimate. We first consider the equation-by-equation estima- 
tion by OLS. Then we consider the Seemingly Unrelated Regression (SURE) 
proposed by Zellner (1962), in order to take into account the potential de- 
pendence between residuals. We also estimate a fixed effect model to control 
for day-specific unobserved heterogeneity. 

To test the prediction of the game-theoretic approach we construct a new 
variable called “share in majority”, (SHARMAJ), constructed by computing 
the percentage of a given party’s members voting with the majority of the 
Parliament. It is thus a measure of the probability of being a winner. The the- 
ory predicts more abstention among those who are on the majority preferred 
position. Once again legislators are assumed to form rational expectations so 
that SHARMAJ is a good measure of expected SHARMAJ. As a result, the 
expected sign for the SHARMAJ is positive. 


6. Results 


We first estimate the basic equation with closeness (CLOSE) as the main 
variable of interest. Then, in a second specification, we introduce share in 
majority (SHARMA)J) to test the theory.”! 
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6.1. Results of the basic specifications 


The results of the equation by equation regressions for the first specification 
are reported in Table 4. Each column represents the estimates for a given 
political group. The constant and the autoregressive terms are always highly 
significant. The main variable of interest, Closeness (CLOSE), is statistic- 
ally significant for all political groups. More interestingly, it always takes a 
negative sign, indicating that abstention decreases as the probability of being 
pivotal increases. It is also important to note that the magnitudes of the estim- 
ated coefficients are highly similar across political groups. In particular, the 
two largest political groups, PES and EPP, have almost identical coefficients. 
These findings support the hypothesis provided by the Rational Choice theory 
(H1). 

The results, however, do not support the predictions of the Swing Voter’s 
Curse theory (H4), according to which there is no causal relationship between 
closeness and abstention. Moreover, the theory predicts a possible positive 
correlation between closeness and abstention. In contrast to this prediction, 
not only do we find a statistically significant relation between these two 
variables, but also the correlation is negative. To the extent that variation in 
closeness and abstention results from variation in the fraction of informed 
voters the data reject the hypothesis provided by the Swing Voter’s Curse. 
One potential explanation could be that legislative organizations are charac- 
terized by a perfect information environment, and there is no variation across 
votes in the fraction of informed legislators. 

The FRIDAY dummy variable represents a fixed cost to most legislators 
primarily because there is less at stake (e.g., a limited number of votes in 
the agenda) and the opportunity cost of staying in Strasbourg is high. Not 
surprisingly, this variable takes a positive sign and is always significant. The 
positive and significant coefficient is consistent with the predictions of Ra- 
tional Choice theory. The lack of difference across political groups indicates 
that this type of fixed costs is equally important to legislators with different 
ideological preferences. 

The dummy variable indicating the final vote, or the resolution as whole 
(WHOLB), represents the votes that are expectedly more important than in- 
dividual amendments of a resolution. Since this variable is considered to be 
a proxy for the B term in equation (1), the expected sign is negative. Surpris- 
ingly, except for two cases, it is not statistically significant or takes a positive 
sign. This indicates that the final votes are not considered more important than 
individual amendments of a resolution. One explanation for this may be that 
legislators expect that some bills will pass, in which case individual amend- 
ments become more important than the resolution as a whole. The Brussels 
dummy variable (BXL), indicating sessions held in Brussels, is primarily a 
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control variable and, as a result, no particular sign is expected. The estimated 
coefficients are generally positive but not always statistically significant. 

As far as the fourth legislature dummy variable is concerned, the sign 
may be positive, because of the increase in the size of the Parliament, or 
negative, because the powers and responsibilities of the EP increased during 
the period covered by our analysis. The results show that the variable is not 
only highly significant but also has a negative sign. It therefore picks up the 
effect of increase in powers and responsibilities of the European Parliament 
over time, not the effect of increase in size. We therefore conclude that the 
data do not support the size effect hypothesis (H3) provided by the game- 
theoretic approach. 

Note that our main specification contains an autoregressive term. 
Moreover, to capture the effect of policy area and different procedures, we 
introduce a large number of control variables. The autoregressive term to- 
gether with the set of control variables captures a large fraction of variations 
in the dependent variable. Despite introducing these variables, however, most 
of the remaining variables are statistically significant with expected signs. 
The similarity of the estimated coefficients between political groups is note- 
worthy. Overall, the autoregressive specification produces results that are in 
accordance with the standard theory of abstention. 

The fit of the model measured by the adjusted R-squared statistics are 
reasonably good. Note, however, that goodness-of-fit statistics are large, in 
part, due to the inclusion of the autoregressive term in the equation. 

We now test the prediction of the game-theoretic approach on abstention. 
This approach predicts more abstention on the majority side due to more free- 
riding. To do that, we use a second specification that introduces the “share in 
majority’ (SHARMAJ) as the main variable of interest. The results of the 
regressions are presented in Table 5. Estimated coefficients for all political 
groups are negative and highly statistically significant. This indicates that 
there is more party discipline among parties that are more often in the ma- 
jority. In conclusion, the data rejects the free-riding hypothesis (H2). Less 
free-riding is not so surprising in a legislative institution characterized by 
repeated interactions and long-run relationships among players. The game- 
theoretic approach should do better at predicting the behavior of voters in 
large two-candidate elections. 


6.2. Model extension: Some robustness checks 


How robust are the results presented above? To check this we first jointly 
estimate the abstention equations. As mentioned earlier, there are several 
equations in the estimation, one for each political group. Because of the 
occurrence of some common (but unobservable to the analyst) events there 
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may be some relation between residuals of different equations. In that case, 
the equation-by-equation application of OLS would not be the most relevant 
method of estimation. The method that produces efficient estimates is the 
Zellner’s Seemingly Unrelated Regressions (SURE) method. The results are 
given in Table A2, in the appendix. Unsurprisingly, the estimates are more 
precise (i.e., standard errors are smaller), and are in line with the previous 
estimates. 

As a second check for robustness, we specify a day-specific fixed effect 
model. Day-specific factors may have a considerable effect on legislators par- 
ticipation decisions. The model is then estimated with day-specific dummy 
variables. The results of the fixed effect model, reported in Table A3 in the 
appendix are fully consistent with the results of the OLS regressions. This 
finding supports the validity of our basic specification.” 

Next, we address two important questions. We address the impact of 
different procedures (i.e., Consultation, Cooperation and Co-decision) on par- 
ticipation as different legislative procedures are associated with different level 
of EP powers (see Noury and Roland, 2002). We therefore introduce three 
dummy variables in the model, each indicating a given procedure. 

We also analyze the impact of calling a roll call vote on participation. 
When a political group calls the roll call vote either they want to signal their 
presence and position or they want to get other parties in trouble. As a result, 
“who called the roll call” should have a significant impact on participation. 
Therefore, we introduced eight dummy variables indicating the party who 
called the roll call. The results, reported in Table A4 in the appendix, call 
for the following comments. First, the findings of the previous specifica- 
tion remain unchanged not only in terms of the significance and sign but 
also in terms of magnitude. This, in turn, indicates that the previous spe- 
cification does not suffer from the omitted variable bias. Second, different 
procedures have different impacts on the participation rate of political groups. 
That is, when the EP has more to say MEPs become serious and participate 
more.”> Third, the estimates of “who called the roll call” tell us an interesting 
story. They are not always significant but when they are they generally take a 
negative sign. In particular, with the exception of PES, EPP and UFE, when 
a political group calls a roll call they tend to participate significantly more. 
When UFE call a roll call they do not participate more. This finding seems 
to indicate that the UFE is willing to get other political groups into trouble. 
Surprisingly, the two largest political groups participate less when they call 
a roll call. One explanation is that these parties call for a roll call in order to 
control their own members’ presence. 

As an extension to the basic model we explored the role of party indiffer- 
ence on participation. According to theory more indifference about a policy 
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leads to more abstention. To do that, we constructed a measure of utility 
differential (AU) that captures a political party’s indifference. This variable is 
constructed as follows: using Poole and Rosenthal (1997)’s NOMINATE pro- 
cedure we first estimated MEPs’ ideal points on the first dimension. Then for 
each political group we computed the distance between the political group’s 
average ideal point and the cutting line (the mid-point between the “yes” 
and the “no” outcome). The larger the distance between the average position 
and the cutting line, the less indifferent a political group will be between the 
outcomes of the vote, and as a result should abstain less. Consequently, the 
expected sign for the AU is negative. The results, reported in Table A4 in the 
appendix, show that this variable is almost never significant. The only excep- 
tion is the equation for the Christian-Democrats (EPP), where our measure of 
indifference is significant, at 5%, and takes the expected sign. 


6.3. Simultaneity bias 


According to the standard theory, abstention is negatively influenced by the 
probability of being pivotal (i.e., closeness). That is, it implicitly assumes 
that closeness is exogenous with respect to abstention. This assumption is 
reasonable if one considers that each party has a small effect on closeness 
(see the way closeness is constructed). However, the game-theoretic approach 
to abstention predicts that abstention and closeness are jointly determined in 
equilibrium. One may indeed argue that, in many cases, closeness is determ- 
ined by decision to participate in voting. In this case abstention by party j is 
determined by closeness which itself is determined by all parties’ abstention: 


Aj = f(Close;,.), j=1,2,...,8 (5) 
Close; = f(A}, Aj, ..., A®) (6) 


In such a case closeness would be endogenous with respect to abstention and 
as a result the estimated parameters would be biased. One should therefore 
consider this potential problem in the estimation procedure. Even though 
using good instruments for closeness would be a solution, finding valid instru- 
ments is not an easy task. To cope with the simultaneity problem we proceed 
by computing an exogenous variable, the expected closeness (EXPCLOSE). 
For party p, EXPCLOSE is computed using all other parties’ “yes” and “no” 
votes. Since it is a function of all other parties voting and abstention decisions, 
expected closeness is exogenous with respect to party j’s abstention. For party 
j, expected closeness can be seen as a function of other parties abstention. 


EXPCLOSE? = f(Aj, Aj,..., APU, APT!) AB) p=1,...,8 (7) 
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Voting (and abstention) of other parties has an impact on party j absten- 
tion only through closeness. Using this exogenous variable we estimated the 
abstention equation for each party. 

The estimates, reported in Table 6, are similar to those obtained be- 
fore.24+ A major difference, however, is the increase in the magnitude of 
coefficients of the expected closeness for the two largest political parties. 
The results show that when correcting for simultaneity, the probability of 
being pivotal has an even larger effect on abstention. As far as other variables 
are concerned, the conclusions remain unchanged. These findings show that 
solving the endogeneity reinforces the previous results. As a note of caution 
we should mention that strictly speaking, the method just described does not 
fully solve the problem of endogeneity as our expected closeness may still be 
somewhat endogenous. As a result, it should be viewed as a first approxima- 
tion toward a solution to simultaneity. An alternative solution would be using 
Full Information Maximum Likelihood (FIML) or Three-Stage Least Squares 
regression (3SLS) to estimate a system where abstention and closeness are 
endogenous. We did estimate such a system and the results were fully in line 
with those reported in this paper. 


7. Conclusion 


The empirical analysis of legislative turnout based on a unique database 
provides substantial evidence that the closeness of votes does play an import- 
ant role on legislators’ participation decisions. This is an important finding 
given that previous studies, examining the case of the U.S. Congress and 
the European Parliament, were unclear and even controversial on the role 
of closeness on legislative participation. 

The decision-theoretic branch of Rational Choice theory, the game- 
theoretic approach to abstention as well as the Swing Voter’s Curse theory 
are tested using data from plenary sessions of the European Parliament. After 
discarding those components of abstention that are quantitatively negligible 
or are related to “long-run” factors and focusing on the strategic component of 
abstention, the findings of this paper show that participation is determined by 
the legislator’s concern about being pivotal. That is, based on a large number 
of votes, the analysis provides substantial support for the main prediction of 
the theory of rational abstention. 

The results also indicate that, after controlling for the effect of various 
factors, there were less participation in Friday’s session. The decision to 
abolish the Friday’s sessions in the fifth EP is thus well justified. 

The findings are robust across various specifications. The results remain 
unaffected when an error component model is used instead of an autoregress- 
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ive model. The results did not change either when the method of Seemingly 
Unrelated Regressions or a day-specific fixed effect model is used. The find- 
ing regarding the role of closeness on abstention is even reinforced when 
considering the simultaneity of abstention and closeness into account. 

Our results, however, do not support the Swing Voter’s Curse’s hypothesis, 
according to which there is no causal relationship between closeness and 
abstention. In contrast to this prediction, we do find a statistically significant 
relationship between closeness and abstention. One reason for this may be 
that legislative organizations are characterized by close to perfect informa- 
tion. In the same vein, the predictions of the game-theoretic approach are not 
supported by the data. This theory predicts more abstention among legislators 
representing the majority preferred position. Our results, however, rejects 
the “silent majority” hypothesis predicted by the game-theoretic approach. 
This seems to be due to the fact that legislative assemblies are characterized 
by repeated interactions among legislators. This shows the limit of game- 
theoretic modeling as it fails to predict outcomes in a world where players 
are concerned by long-run objectives. 

Last but not least, the findings of our empirical analysis have also an 
important policy implication: they provide evidence that more powers leads 
to more participation. The overall abstention rate decreases not only over 
time, but also in the areas where the Parliament has more powers. Both Co- 
operation and Co-decision procedures are associated with significantly higher 
turnout. We thus conclude that, an increase in the powers of the EP will 
have a positive effect on MEPs participation and as a result on the overall 
functioning of the parliament. This result is in line with Scully (1997) and 
is not an artifact of the qualified majority required by the second and third 
readings of these procedures. This finding may explain why the abstention 
rate in the U.S. Congress is much lower than in the EP. 


Notes 


1. See, for instance, Ferejohn and Fiorina (1974) for a survey of the literature. 

2. A large number of abstention is also reported in the early terms of the U.S. Congress (see 
Poole and Rosenthal, 1997). 

3. Before 1987 the EP had only a “Consultation” power. The Single European Act of 
1987 increased the power of the EP by introducing the “Cooperation procedure”. The 
Maastricht treaty initiated the “Co-decision procedure”. Finally the Amsterdam treaty re- 
formed the Co-decision procedure. Under this procedure the EP essentially has the right to 
amend and veto legislation over many policy areas such as internal market, social policy, 
consumer protection, environment and so on. This increase in power not only changed 
the status of the European Parliament as an actor within the European Union but also the 
voting and participation behavior of its membership. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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. After a long round of debates on Strasbourg versus Brussels as the home of the Par- 


liament it was agreed that “the EP shall have its seat in Strasbourg where the twelve 
periods of monthly sessions, including the budget session, shall be held’. The debate 
over the location of the home of the Parliament shows the complexity of decision-making 
in the European Union. While most decisions in the EP are taken on ideological bases 
the Strasbourg-Brussels debate shows the importance of national interests. A majority 
of members from the Netherlands, from the UK and from Spain together with, unsur- 
prisingly, almost all Belgian members voted for Brussels. Opposition was led mainly 
by members from Luxembourg and from France. See Corbett, Jacobs, and Shackleton 
(1995). 


. For example, suppose that in a given plenary session 500 MEPs registered. Suppose also 


that there were only two bills on the agenda. On the first one 200 MEPs voted “yes”, 200 
voted “no” and 100 voted “I abstain” but on the second proposal 200 voted “yes”, 200 
voted “no” and 50 voted “I abstain”. While on the first vote of this example PNV is zero 
on the second one there are 50 PNVs. 


. We focused on these theories because, arguably, they have been the most influential among 


political economy scholars. We did not consider all theoretical contributions on participa- 
tion (e.g., Myerson, 1994; or Ferejohn and Fiorina, 1974) as it is beyond the scope of any 
single paper to test all approaches. 


. Several additional factors can be considered as a net benefit of voting. These are notably: 


affirmation of partisan preferences, efficacy in the political system or affirming allegiance 
to the political system. 


. There are several additional, but minor, hypotheses to be tested. We address some of 


them in the analysis though with less emphasis. These hypotheses are: (1) turnout should 
increase as the benefits of voting increases (i.e., abstention is negatively related to B); 
(2) turnout should decrease as the fixed cost of voting increases. (i.e., abstention is a 
positive function of C); (3) turnout should increase as the instrumental benefit from vot- 
ing increases (i.e., abstention should be negatively related to PB); (4) turnout should be 
inversely related to the degree of indifference. 


. Moreover, the probability of being pivotal is subjective (Kahneman and Tverski, 1979). 


See also Rabin and Thaler (2001) for a critique of the expected utility. 

Note that one may arguably doubt the existence of uninformed voters in legislatures. 
Indeed, legislatures are usually characterized by sophisticated information gathering 
staffs. 

While suggesting some speculative solutions, he recognized that further tests need to be 
done. 

D-NOMINATE is a scaling procedure developed by Poole and Rosenthal (1997) that uses 
roll call votes to scale legislators. 

Together with Simon Hix (LSE) and Gérard Roland (UC Berkeley) I have collect all of 
the roll-call votes in the five European Parliaments since the first direct elections. This 
is a total of over 11,500 votes, and involves votes by over 2,000 MEPs. For every vote 
we coded: (1) which way each MEP voted — either yes, no, abstain, present-but-did-not- 
vote or absent, and (2) the ‘characteristics’ of the vote — such as the policy issue, the 
voting rule, whether it was a legislative or non-legislative issue, and so on. This data took 
over three years to collect, and constitutes an extremely rich dataset. The database will be 
available (most probably) at http://voteworld.berkeley.edu. 

Note that our analysis is not affected by the introduction of a new rule (at the end of the 
fourth legislature) on the reimbursement of MEPs’ expenses. According to this rule, in 
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addition to being present in Strasbourg for plenary sessions, MEPs must participate in the 
votes to claim their expenses (see Hix, Rannio, and Scully, 1999). 

15. See, for example, Noury (2002) for an assessment of the impact of party affiliation on 
voting behavior in the Context of the EP. 

16. Each member state is free to chose its own electoral system for the EP elections. With 
the exception of United Kingdom and Ireland, EU countries have chosen some kind the 
list-based proportional representation system. 

17. Note that the number of votes under the Assent procedures is so highly limited that we 
ignored this procedure. 

18. Interestingly, Friday’s sessions were discontinued in the fifth EP (in 2001), as they were 
characterized by a particularly low level of participation. 

19. Corbett, Jacobs, and Shackleton (1995: 155) note that “ironically many of the members 
present on the final morning are those from remote destinations, such as the U.K. or 
Ireland, whose most practical way of returning to their country is to take the special plane 
which leaves at around 2 p.m.” 

20. Given that the number of observations at the limits of the distribution is negligible, 
meaning that truncation is not a problem, we do not use a Tobit model. 

21. We did not introduce both variables in the same equation in order to avoid the potential 
problem of multicollinearity. 

22. A complication is that the lagged dependent variable may be correlated with the day- 
specific variable. Moreover, the day-specific variable may be correlated with the error 
term. However, since the estimator is consistent in the number of votes within a given 
day, the latter complication is not a major problem. As an additional check we estimated 
an error component model without the autoregressive term. The results remained fully in 
line with our original findings. 

23. Note that this is not due to the qualified majority requirement of these procedures (e.g., 
the second and third stages of Co-decision procedure) because we introduce a dummy for 
the second and third stages of these procedures as well as for some amendments of the 
budget and internal affairs. 

24. Another solution would be to estimate by Full Information Maximum Likelihood (FIML) 
or by Three-Stage Least Squares regression (3SLS) a system where abstention and close- 
ness are endogenous. We did estimate such a system. The results were fully in line with 
those reported here. 
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Appendix 


Table Al. Abstention by “national delegations” 


Country 


France 

UK 

Italy 
Treland 
Finland 
Sweden 
Germany 
Greece 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Belgium 
Portugal 
Austria 
Denmark 
Luxemburg 


3rd EP 
Mean PNV 


0.5525 
0.3601 
0.6221 
0.4300 


0.4773 
0.5169 
0.3817 
0.3983 
0.3984 
0.5328 


0.6061 
0.4928 


SD is standard deviation. 


4th EP 
Mean PNV 


0.3982 
0.2172 
0.4443 
0.3326 
0.1994 
0.1394 
0.2005 
0.2864 
0.1715 
0.2312 
0.1987 
0.3339 
0.217 

0.3128 
0.2793 
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Table A2. Results of the SURE model 


Variable Estimate t-stat Estimate t-stat 
Cc 0.114 (39.73)** 0.139 (52.63)** 
A(t-1) 0.789 (262.85)** 0.748 (233.35)** 
CLOSE —0.017 (-4.59)** - - 
SHARMAJ - - —0.087 (-46.16)** 
Friday 0.048 (10.31)** 0.046 (9.35)** 
WHOLE 0.007 (2.19)** 0.007 (2.13)** 
FOUR —0.035 (-13.63)** —0.042 (-16.77)** 
BXL 0.01 (1.99)** 0.012 (2.51)** 
CONS-Proc 0.002 0.69 0.004 -1.1 
COOP-Proc —0.008 (-1.88)* —0.009 (—2.19)** 
CODE-Proc —0.028 (-4.17)** —0.03 (-4.54)** 
A-RSQ 0.71, 0.74, 0.70, 0.65 0.71, 0.75, 0.72, 0.65 

0.65, 0.60, 0.53, 0.53 0.61, 0.66, 0.54, 0.54 
N. of obs. 5022 4772 


Results of the Seemingly Unrelated Regressions including all political groups with the ex- 
ception of Independents. The dependent variables are PNVs for each political group. ** = 
significant at 1%, * = significant at 5%. Heteroskedastic-consistent T-statistics are given in 
parentheses. A-RSQ is the Adjusted R-Squared statistic. CODE-Proc is the co-decision and 
assent procedures. 
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